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Background of the Problem 

In the contemporary age of technology and changing 
significance of media, it is vital that children study the 
most important ideas about human beings in a humanistic 
context, as contrasted to a purely social or scientific 
one. The dehumanizing influences of technology and scien- 
tific developments have led to increased recognition of 
the need for humanism, to deal with people problems in 
contemporary life, and to examine humane values in an 
increasingly technological and violent society. Humanistic 
experiences and orientation, involving imaginative insights, 
nurture understanding of the human condition. The human 
condition is the essence of the humanities. 

Since the flight of Sputnik in 1957 , there has been 
much urging for elementary and secondary schools to inten- 
sify the focus of attention on the study of sciences and 
mathematics. During the past five or six years many edu- 
cators have realized that the great emphasis given to 
these areas of education has pointed out a parallel need 
to re-examine the arts and humanities offerings the 
schools. There also is a need to recognize the 
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inter-relationships among the scientific and the human- 
istic disciplines. 



man in his search for meaning, value, and order in his 
large and small environments. In the humanities, man 
considers the human condition and the search for self in 
the context of the physical and of the spiritual. The 
humanistic cluster deals with those areas of meaning which 
help man to understand himself in his limited and in his 
more expanded human experiences. It provides a percep- 
tion of man's experiences in universal circumstances that 
are spatial and temporal. Multi-sensory involvements in 
the humanities are both affective and cognitive. Human- 
ities experiences are aesthetic, intellectual, sensory, 
and ethical. 



Arthur W. Combs has assessed the need for humanism 



in these statements. 

The problems we face today are human ones which 
do not respond to the accustomed ways we were 
brought up on. T Je live in a world where humanism 
is not just a nice, polite sentiment, but an essen- 
tial for survival. Little by little people are 
recognizing this, and a great new humanistic move- 
ment is growing among us. Our struggle to humanize 
the schools, it seems to me, is but a single expres- 
sion of this great force applied to education . 1 



struggled to control his world, he now has created a 



The humanities deal with the multi-dimensions of 



Following a long period of time during which man 



Humanist uuvcuicau , 
1966 ), 527 . 




ombs, "Curriculum Change and the 
Educational Leadership . XXIII (April, 



world that can provide for the physical needs of all 



people. 

The net effect of all our advances in physical 
science has been to make us utterly dependent on 
the good will of fellow human beings everywhere. 

. . . Human values, beliefs, understanding and 
concerns for themselves and each other have come 
center stage as the major issue of our time. 

The dignity and integrity of man and the 
importance of the human spirit is no longer a 
pleasant concept advocated by theologians. It 
is a pressing necessity for all of us. We have 
given to every man such cheap and available power 
for good or evil that we must be able to count on 
his good intentions and respect for human life. 

It is a necessity • . . that a great humanist 
movement is afoot in the world today. 

In the recent past there has been greater effort 



outside of education toward humanism than there has been 

within the curriculum planning of the education system. 

The efforts at reform sometimes have been helpful but more 

often solutions add to problems. 

Few solutions offered have dealt with hu m a n 
aspects of learning. Worse still, the pressure | 

of more and more content, organization, or slick J 

new methods of presentation has produced in many 3 

educators, themselves, a preoccupation with objec- 
tive nonhuman aspects of teaching. * 

Increased efforts along the traditional lines do 

% 

not produce humanising results. Combs believes that the 

I 

solutions to people problems, which are now so great, lie i 

within the discovery of meaning. Additional information | 

1 

is not needed. "Our failure is ... in not helping them j 

» 1 I 

| 

2 Ibid., p. 528. j 

_ | 

? Ibid. , p. 529* 
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/students7 discover the meaning of information so that it 
makes a difference in their behavior."^ Meanings of ideas 
and relationships, learned through the process of personal 
discovery, have humanizing effects. 

Increasing realization of the importance of the 
humanities during this decade is being brought into focus 
by several influential organizations and vehicles of edu- 
cational emphasis® The John Hay Fellows Frogram, supported 
by the Ford Foundation and directed by Charles R. Keller, 
promotes education of teachers who will be capable of work- 
ing in the innovative humanities programs. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development recognized the importance of teaching the 
humanities as ’’the most human of all studies." An invi- 
tational conference was held in 1965 and was entitled 
"The Role of the Humanities in Current Curriculum Develop- 
ment." The conference aimed at examining the contributions 
to be made by each of the cluster of disciplines included 
in the humanities. Participants representing private 
foundations and a wide range of educational institutions 
worked in small groups, on panels, as individuals, and in 
large groups, to assess the needs for humanities programs 
in the schools. Suggestions were made for ways to imple- 
ment such programs. Potentials for their being put into 
innovative operation were discussed. 

4 Ibid. 
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The action taken by the United States Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare to establish the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities is other evidence of 
the heightening interest in the trend. Legislation favoring 
this area of education included funds for school-community 
programs as well as assistance for individuals in smaller 
projects of research in the fields of arts and humanities. 

The Commission on the Humanities was successful 
in the establishment of the National Foundation for the 
Humanities. The importance of the humanities and for 
organizations to promote their cause was stated in the 
report of the Commission. 

The humanities are the study of that which is 
most human. . . . They not only record our lives; 
our lives are the very substance they are made of. 

Their subject is every man. We propose therefore, 
a program for all people, a program to meet a need 
no less serious than that of national defense. 5 

Barnaby C. Keeney, chairman of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, presents reasons for the support 
of emphasis on arts and humanities. 

The humanities and arts are of central impor- 
tance to society and to individuals because they 
both express and shape our thoughts. They give 
us the beautiful to see and tell us what to look 
for. The development of thought reflects institu- 
tions and circumstances that are shaped by ideas. 

Our relations to one another and to society are 
formed and determined by what we know and think. 

We use knowledge as we are able to express it in 
words and other means. Only through the best 



^Barnaby C. Keeney, ”Why We Need a National Human- 
ities Foundation,” The Saturday Review . March, 1965 , p. 58. 
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ideas and the best teaching can we cope with the 
problems that surround us and the opportunities 
that lie beyond these problems. Our fulfillment 
as a nation depends upon the development of our 
minds , and our relations to one another and to 
our society depend upon our understanding of one 
another and of society. The humanities and arts, 
therefore, are at the center of our lives and 
are of prime importance to the nation and to 
ourselves.® 

t 

Since 1966 the National Council of Teachers of 
English has conducted an annual Humanities Conference. 
Involved in the 1966 conference, which was directed by 
Albert H. Marckwardt of Princeton University, were out- 
standing leaders from the various levels of education. 

The objective was that of exploring questions involved 
in the teaching- learning of the "most human of disci- 
plines. " Sensing the trend toward humanistically rather 
than socially oriented education materials, the focus of 
attention was on the possibilities of demonstrating 
relationships among the various aspects of humanities 
disciplines. 

Alice J. Keliher, an elementary education leader 
from Wheelock College at the humanities conference, said 
the humanities present "a picture of, an understanding of, 
and an attitude toward what man is, has created, has done, 
and wants to become as a human personality."' 7 Prerequisite 



^ Ibid . . pp e 69-70 o 

?Alice J. Keliher, "The Humanities and the Elemen- 
tary School," in Literature in Humanities Programs . 

Albert H. Marckwardt, director, at the National Council of 
Teachers of English-Humanities Conference, Pall, 1966. (Cham- 
paign: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967), 

P. 4-3. 
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to a depth of material or content for a program is "a 
depth of soul, a strength of fibre." This is a challenge 
to the humanities. 

Recognition of the role of the arts and human- 
ities in general education for the elementary child is 
emphasized in such programs as that sponsored by the 
John D. Rockefeller III Fund, at University City, 
Missouri. When visiting the program in Missouri in 
April, 1969, John D. Rockefeller III commented that "the 
key to a program like this is the teachers." 8 In this 
program 

• . . present units and topics in academic sub- 
jects are being rethought and reframed to provide 
for learnings that maintain the integrity of the 
disciplines but juxtapose or interrelate them 
when theoretically and substantively sound. 9 

There are indications that many of the most recent 
efforts in interdisciplinary elementary education are 
moving toward the elimination of the lines of disciplines, 
going beyond the arts and humanities groupings, putting 
the primary focus on non-fragmentation or unity within the 
teaching-learning processes. Such a direction can lead to 
greater involvement of the individual with his fellow 
humans and with his environments. 

8 "fiockefeller Visits Here," St. Louis Post - 
Dispatch . April 17, 1969* (Page number unknown") 

Q 

•Glenys G. Unruh and Stanley Madeja, "The Arts 
in General Education: An Interrelated Approach," Educa- 

tional Leadership . XXVI (April, 1969), 647. 
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This study deals with interdisciplinary arts and 
humanities programs developed for use in elementary schools 0 
Two general ways of implementing these programs are being 
examined. As explained by the United States Office of 
Education, these have two distinct but related activities: 
innovative and exemplary programs and educational service 
centers,. 10 
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At the elementary school level, as in higher levels 
of education, there is a need for personal involvement 
through feelings, actions, and thoughts in the search by 
universal mankind for meaning, value, and order in his 
world. Breaking the dichotomous and fragmented curriculum 
that is too familiar, interdisciplinary humanities studies 
provide a basis for every child to relate to his world at 
many levels, ranging from personal to global in scope. 

Interdisciplinary studies in secondary schools have 
become increasingly widespread. However, the need for 
children to have earlier and continuing involvement in 
this kind of experience becomes increasingly important as 
experiences once considered appropriate for the mature 
individual gradually are met and become more commonplace 
at an ever younger age 0 Multi-media, the shrinking world, 

■^U.So , Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, A Manual for Project Applicants 
and Grantees: Title III Elementary and Secondary Education 

Act (Washington, D a Co: Government Printing Office, 1967) , 

p 0 (Hereinafter referred to as Manual for Project 

Applicants and Grantees ) 
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confrontations on all sides, and increased violence inten- 
sify the very young child’s need early in life to find his 
identity with self, with others, and with his total 
environment. It is this kind of educational process in 
which the interdisciplinary humanities experiences seek 
to provide involvement. 

In the new humanities programs content emphasis 
seems to be more contemporary than historical. Human 
problems and relationships, expressed through the media 
available to people now provide focal points of interest. 
Experience may be vicarious or through involvement in a 
choice of many media. Most programs seem to be innovative, 
rather than a reorganization and ’’rehash” of traditional 
materials and information. 

If the humanities program is to serve a purpose, 
it must contribute as much as possible to helping humans 
solve problems as well as fostering positive relationships 
and insights. This places a tremendous responsibility on 
the teachers who work in the programs and has strong 
implications for teacher education. Not only do teachers 
need interest in, understanding of, and sympathy for the 
arts and other expressive disciplines, but they need to 
sense the basic structure of sociological anthropological, 
psychological, and philosophical concepts. Being able to 
see relationships in these areas, to make generalizations, 
and to synthesize from related areas seem to be abilities 
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needed by those who are to administer and teach successful 
integrative programs* 

The approaches, the content, and the objectives in 
the newly developing humanities programs vary. Organiza- 
tional patterns and community involvement are unique. 
However, common concern indicates the need for human under- 
standing of human problems. Educators involved in inter- 
disciplinary experiences seem to exert personal effort to 
work in a unified and unfragmented manner. They seek to 
facilitate among the teaching-learning community the inter- 
dependencies and interrelationships (a) of environments and 
personal esqpression; (b) of human problems and the expres- 
sions of those problems; (c) of environments and of styles 
of living, of learning, and of being; (d) of styles of 
living an d of human expression; and finally, (e) of the 
interrelationships of human expression and of human prob- 
lems. The network of the human condition is the substance 
of interdisciplinary studies. Multi-dimensional relation- 
ships are the essence of humanistic experiences. 

Robert Ulich describes those interrelationships, 
involving the various disciplines of knowledge as resting 
on the circumference of a circle. 

Each of them exists in its own right, has its 
specific topic, method, and purpose, and extends 
its research into different expanses of the ever- 
widening universe. Yet we also sense a deep inner 
unity. 



i;L Robert Ulich, ed. , Education and the Idea of Man - 
kind (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc • , 1965) > 

p. 270. 




The systems of inquiry are interconnected within the 
expanse of existence, as Ulich explains. 

None is completely without some relation to 
the others. For through each of them runs the 
thread of rationality and logic, which is one and 
the same in spite of all the differences. Fur- 
thermore, the old separation of subject matter 
has broken down. Each scholarly interest dis- 
covers ever-new relations to so-far-distant areas 
of study. It is a paradox. The greater the 
expanse, the greater also the sense of affinity 
and the need for mutual help. Every creative 
scholar lives today in a painful and at the 
same time joyful dilemma. He cannot cultivate 
his own field without borrowing seeds from other 
fields that are not really his own. 12 

Humanity or mankind is at the center of the realms 

of meaning or of the systems of inquiry. 

. . . mankind with its endless curiosity about 
itself, its nature, and its purposes, and its 
sense of togetherness despite all its conflicts. 

. . . And there is no scientific discovery that, 
through its proper or improper use, will not 
eventually elevate or degrade all of us. 13 

In considering the relationships of man with the 
disciplines and with his environments, it is useful to 
think of this model or metaphor not as flat circles on a 
flat circumference, but as multi-dimensional, in globular 
form, wherein infinite relationships exist and are newly 
discovered. It is these interrelationships with which 
Ulich, Phenix, and other scholars are concerned. 

With the realization and recognition of inter- 
dependencies in human existence, the possibility is opened 



12 Ibid . . p. 271. 
15 Ibid. 



for a return to simplicity. A minimum of fragmentation 
in content material within the curriculum and a maximum 
of involvement in educational processes in which the student 
can identify himself and his roles in his aesthetic, phys- 
ical, and social environments seem to he a move toward 
simplicity and relevance in education. A common denomi- 
nator in this effort to break the barriers of the disci- 
plines is indicated in a desire to relate the process 
involvement of education more significantly to life 
involvements of the students, of the teachers, and of 
others in the community. It is a "being- thinking-doing” 
education rather than an orientation toward discipline 
content . 



Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this study is to examine, describe, 
and analyze the status of elementary school interdisci- 
plinary arts and humanities programs which are funded by 
Title III, through the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The projects are identified by the United 
States Office of Education as "Cultural Enrichment 
Projects. An attempt will be made to determine how 

each program meets specific local community or area needs 
and objectives. 



1 ^UoS s , Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Cultural Enrichment Projects 
(Washington, D.C.s Office of Education Division of Plans 
and Supplementary Centers, 1968). (Hereinafter referred 
to as Cultural Enrichment Projects ) 
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The programs seem to be of increasing prevalance. 

There are indications that they not only serve as a balance 
with science and mathematics in the curriculum, but they 
are also proposed to be an integrating force for humanizing 
and increasing relevance in all areas of elementary education. 

The study includes the incidences of, the practices 
used, and the operational and procedural problems involved 
in representative programs. The collected data will be 
used to formulate guidelines appropriate for the organiza- 
tion and administration of an interdisciplinary program, 
incorporating sufficient flexibility of administration so 
that the program may be readily adjusted to identifiable 
needs of a particular community. 

Definition of Terms 

For the purposes of this study, these terms are 
used with rather specialized meanings: 

Incidences . The incidences of programs refers to 
their operational existence in terms of place or area served, 
cultural characteristics and ethnic groups of the popula- 
tion, extent of the population served, the related needs 
of the population, and the philosophy and/or local objec- 
tives of the program. 

Practices . The practices include such organizational 
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and operational procedures as the themes of organization, 
multi-disciplinary aspects of the program, community 
involvement, services rendered, personnel involved, 




facilities, teacher education, learning situations pro- 
vided, colleges and universities involved, evaluation 
procedures used, functions of the program, teacher-student 
grouping plans, articulation within the program, and 
scheduling of programs. 

Pr oblems . Unique problems which may arise in the 
planning and operational procedures of the programs 
include (a) complexities, difficult to solve; (b) involve- 
ments reaching a stalemate or limiting the effectiveness 

of the program, and (c) inexpediencies or inadequacies of 
the program,, 

Interdisciplinary Prog rams and Projects . The term 
i n t erdisciplinary is used interchangeably with the words 
m ulti-disciplinary and cross-disciplinary . The term is 
used to indicate the devaluing of disciplinary boundaries 
and barriers. Hopefully this will approach a condition in 
which the importance of content of specific disciplines is 
replaced by contribution's from two or more disciplines, 
each having a common interest and contributing to a mutpal 
problem or concern at a given time. 

The terms programs and projects are used synony- 
mously. ' 
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Human Ecology . This term means the totality of 
roles, patterns of dependencies, and interrelationships 
of man in his natural and social environments. 

Humanities . The term humanities includes those 
areas dealing with the multi-dimensions of man in his 
search for value, meaning, and order in his inner and 
outer environments. By this definition, humanities can- 
not have identical implications for all people. Response 
to the humanities is subjective as well as objective. 
Humanities experiences are aesthetic, intellectual, 
sensory, and ethical. A highly significant aspect of the 
humanities as it is used in this study is the interrela- 
tionships of man with man and of man in and with his many 
environments. 

Humanistic . Humanistic treatment or method deals 
subjectively with the affective and the cognitive domains, 
referring to the human being's search for beauty, for 
identity, and for purpose. This contrasts with scientific, 
which is objective in nature and can be measured precisely. 

Delimitations 

(l) This study is limited to a description and 
analysis of the incidences, practices, and operational and 
procedural problems of the representative programs. Evalua- 
tion is limited to statements found in the literature of 
the programs and to those made by representative personnel 
in interviews and in questionnaires. 
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